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key people in many other art professions. From them we are bringing Miss Gray 


the information she needs for that interview with John. A Professional Art Monthly 
SCANNING THE ART PROFESSIONS is a 
A monthly feature in Art INSTRUCTION is the result. It began in October with an Tool for the School 


article on “The Rocky Road to Animation” by James Howard Baldwin. In No- 
vember Franc Ritter, Display Manager of Eastman Kodak Company, tells what 


$3.00 for 12 issues 
it takes to be a designer of displays. In December Walter Smith, Interior Deco- 


rator and Director of the Extension Course on that subject in Columbia Univer- See pages | and 36 for 
sity, lays bare the joys and sorrows in the Interior Decoration business. Month special offers 


by month we shall continue to “Scan the Art Professions” through interviews 
with leading artists and executives in the various fields. 


Watlak, Qiice gorus Tag ALD Cun party, 


Each month, under the tithe SO--YOU’RE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST!, 
he introduces both art students and teachers to the work-a-day world of 
professional art. The information he gives in these articles about the art 
market and how to break into it will save any student, in shoe leather 
alone, many times the price of a year’s subscription to Art INSTRUCTION. 
How to present your work to Art Directors; What to charge for it; What 
salary to expect as a staff artist; How to get over being an amateur; these 
headings give just a hint of what Mr. Price will reveal from month to 
month. 

Miss Gray and all teachers want to know these things that will put them 
“in the know” about actual conditions in the art market. Since Mr. Price 





] has been an editor, art director, typographer and consultant for many art 
and advertising agencies, he speaks with authority. 
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PENS 


ARE ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE! 





To assure accurate, neat draw- 
ings, art instructors and art 
students alike have learned to 
depend on Gillott's Pens. 
They're durable, flexible and 


easy running. Try Gillott's and 





No. 170—Fine Point 


note the improvement in your 


students’ work. 





No. 290—Superfine Point Sold at leading art suppliers 






everywhere. For a sample set 
of six pens send 25c or for a 
complete set, including three 
exquisitely fine points, send 
No. 659—Crow Quill—Superfine $1.00 direct to 


ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
Established 1836 
93 Chambers Street 


No. 303—Original Extra-Fine Pen New York, N. Y. 





A WEBER WHITE SURFACE 
LINOLEUM BLOCK 


... and note the difference. No chipping of 
surface. No drawing in reverse. Hard sur- 
face permitting over 50,000 impressions. 
Standard thickness linoleum, 3/16 inch, 
mounted on 5 ply wood, type high. 


AQUAPRINT INKS 


Water soluble printing inks giving satiny 
finish to your block prints. Easily washed 
from hands. In Black and White and a 
selected palette of nine bright colors. Also 
Gold and Silver. 


Lino’eum Cutting Tools, Oil Printing Inks, 
Rollers, Block Print Papers, Presses. 


At Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


i) Makers of America's Finest Artist Colors Since 1853 
Main Office and Factory 
1220 Buttonwood St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 


hy 


Watercolor 
Printing Ink 
RED 
F. WEBER CO. 


Mig. Artists’ Colormen 
| Est 1853 
Philadelphia Pa 
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—THE INK 
THAT PUTS YOUR IDEAS 


ON THE ’’TRACK’’ 


Roaring over the rails at new high speeds, the 
streamlined locomotives that draw these luxury 
trains first felt the impulse of designing genius 
on the drawing board—where paper and pen and 
ink put them on the “track”. 


With most designers, engineers, artists —all 





who draw—Higgins American Drawing Inks are GRAPH BY ROBERT YARNELL RITCHIE, COURTESY THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 
first choice, for their high quality, even flow and true color. Higgins comes in waterproof 
and soluble blacks, 17 brilliant waterproof colors, white and neutral tint. Specify Higgins on 
your next order—and ask your dealer for one of the new Higgins Color Wheels showing 
Higgins Inks actually applied on drawing paper. Send to us, today, for your free copy of the 
new and interesting edition of Higgins Techniques. 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. . 271 WINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. HIik GINS 
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continued from page 23 








bi power to inspire dies: and with it, his appeal to a 
yy 3 critical—and alas, fickle—public. 

[ ayn The young person who will conscientiously follow 
: Yen a program of this kind can undoubtedly find an ex- 
cellent future in his chosen profession as display 





“ef j= manager in chain or department store, manager in 





“wg . ia |e charge of a display studio, or head designer in a firm 
of display and exhibit builders. Here the scope of his 
ia oe. i> aN \ I. work can assume vast proportions, carrying respon- 
; rr | sibilities which are rewarded in manner befitting a 
managerial or executive capacity. The results of his 
effort will reach from coast to coast in thousands of 
displays; he will be consulted in the decoration and 
designing of store interiors and store planning, in the 
designing and creating of lithograph displays, and in 
collaboration on exhibits for conventions of all kinds. 





His advancement to an important position will de- 
pend entirely on absolute command of the branches 
| have outlined: and this, coupled with keen obser- 
vation and keener discrimination, will make him 
more than an exponent of display—he will be a dis- 


play man worthy of his salt. 
* * * 





Once before, we printed the continued lines of an 
article in the front of our magazine, asking readers to 
turn backward rather than forward to find the con- 





clusion of the story. Two of our readers wrote asking 
why we had done such an unheard of thing. Here 

TER we we are, doing it again. Weve got a good reason— 
eH C A f 


WAKER T. FOS 
bi ’ 4 NSET RB D YWOOD . ¢° " 
8286 SUNS BLV JLLYWOOD, CA and it’s ours. 
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WRITE FOR FREE DRAWLET PEN FOR TRIAL 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 COOPER STREET, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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“F Draw —0r Pasle-up 
YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARD 
DESIGN This year — 


we'll reproduce it! 
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Sy From your drawing, or from 
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photographs of yourself, your 

















house, your hobbies, we can 
reproduce beautiful, effective, 
economical Christmas Cards. 
You simply furnish drawing 
or paste-up. It is the PLANO- 
CARD process, a Spaulding- 
Moss specialty. 


It is so simple. Write or call 
Dept. 14 for FREE Kit, sam- 
ples and instruction sheet. 


LIBERTY 3000 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


45 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








CROW WITH PEACHES OIL PAINTING fr "RSERRY LEE SecPEE 


COLLECTION OF WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART Photo by McKillop 
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HENRY LEE McFEE 


+ Comments on the Man and his Painting tf 


by WARREN WHEELOCK 


“IT am not, as you know, clever with paint. I 
plan the canvas well and proceed little by little 
to build it up.” 

McFee 


Cpouese few simple words tell us a great deal about 
Tite man, his work and his sincerity. 

Like creative artists of all time, he patiently 
attends to all details of preparation “from the 
ground up,” as we say, before putting paint to can- 
vas; and during the whole course of making a pic- 
ture, considers he is doing a job of work which has 
to be done thoroughly well, as a good carpenter 
builds a house. 

There is no other way to make a work of art. The 
ideas and invention necessary to a work of art have 
to be dug out of one’s innermost being, by toil; that 
is, if it is distinctive art. There has to be effort and 
groping and experiment—“trial and error” Michel- 
angelo called it—before the creative mind yields dis- 
tinguished art or anything else of novelty and dis- 
tinction. A job has to be done. 

McFee confesses he is not “clever with paint”— 
meaning of course that he does not express his ideas 
in painting easily. In that respect he is in a large 
company—creative minds are not facile minds— 
their instincts do not operate in grooves. The 
“groovers” are the ones who do things easily. 

Cézanne also was troubled because he couldn’t ex- 
press himself with facility. Being the “primitive” of 
a new way of painting—in other words, its inventor— 


precluded the possibility of his being “clever” at it; 
just as the Wright brothers were not clever or facile 
in inventing a flying machine. McFee is in the same 
boat—working out his own way. 

His reputation as one of America’s foremost artists 
has been established during the many years he lived 
and worked at Woodstock, New York. His name has 
been associated with that well-known Art Colony, 
along with other names famous in the world of art: 
John B. Carlson, Dasburg, the iate George Bellows, 
Speicher, Kroll, John Carroll, Henry Mattson and 
many others who went there to work and live, some 
of them from the very beginning of the Colony, 
which was founded by Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead 
in 1903. 

McFee was born April 14, 1886, in St. Louis, of 
American parentage. 

He had a year’s formal art training at Pittsburgh, 
in 1907, before he went to Woodstock in 1908 to study 
landscape painting under Birge Harrison, at that 
time a teacher in the Summer School conducted by 
the Art Students League of New York. 

His work in the beginning was of a quality that 
indicated he could have become a Grade A academic 
painter, had not an uncompromisingly independent 
nature led him away from a repetition of academic 
formulas into an individual way of working and an 
accomplishment all his own. 

He apprehended early that the creative artist’s 
business is to express nature’s life rather than to 

Continued on page 9 





Discussing the Composition of “Crow with Peaches” 


At first glance “‘Crow with 
Peaches” seems a very simple 
painting; you are struck with the 
black crow and the dark cloth on 
the table, the rich pattern and 
balance of the whole; but the 
more you study it the more com- 
plicated and remarkable it be- 
comes. Things begin to happen in 
the painting and in you. You real- 
ize there is nothing accidental 
there; all the parts are in their 
places; that they serve a purpose 
in the design or have a function 
in what is happening in the pic- 
ture. 

The forms have taken on life of 
their own, and move, and you 
move with them. The dark pattern 
is replaced by the light pattern 
which is just as interesting—one 
seems wedded to the other—you 
see first one, then the other. 
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The crux of the painting, crow 
and fruit, constitute a group ar- 
ranged spirally which sets the 
painting in motion. Starting with 
the crow’s head the line slides 
down the sloping body, down ver- 
tical folds of the background 
drapery, the dark cloth serving by 
contrast to emphasize the spiral 
by nicking out the light edge of 
book and areas of pears and 
peaches; then up the stem of the 
dish, with the flat oval of the dish 
and the peaches on the dish, end- 
ing in the peach nearest the crow 
—adding the last fillip of the 
movement. 

In the meantime the dark cloth 
creates a stable base for the move- 
ment as does the horizontal plane 
of the table top—the light under 
surface of black cloth revealed to 


balance light areas on opposite 
side—the edges of the cloth carry- 
ing down the vertical lines of 
background drapery. These verti- 
cal lines, emphasized and edged by 
the diamond-shaped spots, con- 
tribute to this stability and serve 
as a back-drop to the event—the 
central portion of this drapery 
with its sprightly pattern relieving 
the severity of the vertical lines. 
Note the relation of flat planes of 
book, dish and table and that the 
edges of pear and peach shadows 
and vertical lines of black drapery 
repeat the verticals of the back 
drapery. 

As McFee might say—this is 
only the beginning. Explore the 
painting yourself—you will find 
much more in it and thus complete 
your experience of the picture. 





“BUILDINGS 
WITH 
WATER TANK’ 


Oil Painting by 
Henry Lee McFee 


Wheelock’s comments 


Some pictures express very little 
of life’s surges or tranquillities, 
some tell us a great deal; but they 
convey only what is in the thought 
and talent of the artist to express. 
The artist gives to his work all that 
his spirit yields and the work in 
turn reveals that much, and no 
more (or as much as we can 
“take”). 

The painting, “Buildings with 
Water Tank,” demonstrates Mce- 
Fee’s capacity for investing a pic- 
ture with movement and life in its 
forms, though the first glancing 
impression may be of a rather 
tranquil scene. McFee’s paintings 
often do this—they bid you come 
in; once in, they show you, or give 
you “the works.” 
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Through the window opening 
arched at the top by tree branches 
at right and left and patch of sky 
between, we see a great deal being 
expressed, much happening. The 
heavy water tank and shaft rises 
up, poised, the tank-supports as- 
sisting in the movement. The mas- 
sive trees rise up and if in rising 
they seem to support the tank it is 
only to help lift it up that it may 
thrust its shaft down harder, bash- 
ing the tank house to the ground. 
The movement here is like a pis- 
ton in a cylinder moving up and 
down, and all the parts are heavy. 

The day is sunny, the air bright 
and crisp. The branches of the 
trees arch, swirl and sway in the 
wind and the clouds drift by. The 
stark houses bear down heavily on 








Photo by Juley 


the earth. The arrangement of the 
buildings with deep space around 
them invites us to go into the pic- 
ture. We start at the shed on the 
lower left side, along the fence 
and around the house with the 
three windows and the two be- 
hind, the last building di-ecting us 
into the vast distance—far from 
our starting point. Or the house 
behind the water tower turns us 
back and around the tank-house 


to the foreground, and home 
again. 


The complicated pattern of 
light and dark areas is expertly 
managed and reveals McFee at his 
best, using his knowledge of ab- 
stract design gained in painting 
early Cubist pictures and long ex- 
perience since then. 
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Wheelock’s comments 


McFee says, “ ‘Black Girl Sleeping’ 
I worked out with a careful draw- 
ing on the canvas, corrected and 
changed, to make clear the stress 
and sag of the figure .. . before I 
began to paint. After that, other 
changes had to be made. I think 
this is one of my best pictures.” 


Very likely the “other changes” 
were conditioned by the painting 
in color, inasmuch as the color 
would affect or modify the lines 
and areas of the picture. 


This expression of relaxed sleep 
and the impression of life itself 
are delightful to us because they 
are so universally comprehensible. 
What is taking place here is an 
experience that happens to every- 
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body and makes the whole world 
kin. 

The “sag” he speaks of is 
throughout the picture: the fig- 
ure’s weight presses down on the 
chair, but it also leans against the 
chair; and after a while you get 
the impression that the figure 
loops up and comes down culmi- 
nating in the point of the elbow. 

The sag is largely expressed by 
the torso surmounted by the inert 
mass of the head bearing down 
heavily on the supporting arm, 
which in turn is_ precariously 
poised on the slender chair arm. 
The line of the supporting fore- 
arm slants outward and_ pushes 
against the line of the chair, and 
we get the impression of the elbow 


“BLACK GIRL 
SLEEPING” 


Oil Painting by 
Henry Lee McFee 


about to slip off the chair and the 
girl waking up suddenly! Startled. 

The picture, being se true to life, 
stimulates the imagination and 
brings you into rapport with its 
message. To attain his end McFee 
leaves nothing to chance: every 
line, area and color is ordered into 
a unit of design to effect his con- 
ception of harmony, and to make 
perfect in a novel form an expe- 
rience of concrete form not so per- 
fect—which has always been the 
objective of the creative artist. 

This perfection is seen in the ad- 
justment and balance of light and 
dark patterns, and in the way tex- 
tures of the various parts are man- 
aged. We agree that this is one of 
McFee’s best pictures. 











“STILL LIFE—APPLES” 
il Painting by 
Henry Lee McFee 


Wheelock’s comments 


The remarkable thing about the 
painting “Still Life— Apples” is 
that at first glance it looks like an 
abstract painting, but presently be- 
comes a painting of solid forms 
and spatial relations; and in the 
end, persists in asserting an ab- 
stract basis of design. 


Here we see McFee painting 
space surrounding forms with the 
same care he lavishes on the form. 
This is not a new idea, for Leo- 
nardo da Vinci in his “Treatise on 
Painting” maintained it was as 
necessary to paint space between 
objects as the objects themselves. 


But McFee, with resources of 
Post-[mpressionist esthetics and a 
sensitive creative mind and crafts- 
manship trained to use them intel- 
ligently, is able to paint space 
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more cogently and powerfully than 
was done before Post-Impression- 
ism. 

To perceive how powerfully he 
has expressed deep space, look 
from the strongly accented right- 
hand corner of table through the 
arm of the basket to the far cor- 
ner of the table which melts into 
a fold of the drapery like an hori- 
zon against a sky. 

Now come back along the left 
side of table and the front edge 
of the table and note how the 
broad stripes of tablecloth thrust 
the right-hand corner even further 
away from the far corner. 


Looking at the light apples in 
the basket note how that places 
the basket in relation to the right- 
hand corner, light drapes, 


Photo by McKillop 


crumpled paper and light areas of 
wall. 

McFee is always sensitive to the 
right tones, colors, shapes and 
forms being in their right places in 
relation to one another, in order 
to attain the most expressive ef- 
fect everywhere in his picture. 
Likewise an object is chosen for 
its shape, that it may serve a pur- 
pose in the design. Thus the slen- 
der curving branch, starting from 
the top of the picture, begins a 
movement which continues 
through the large form of the vase 
and ends in the squat, larger bas- 
ket. The curving arm of the basket 
completes the loop of a spiral 
movement; in so doing, it binds a 
number of pictorial elements to- 
gether and serves to proclaim the 
center of interest. 


Art Instruction 








continued from page 5 
copy nature’s shell of appearance 
—the two being separate and dis- 


tinct ideas: one resulting from 
subjective seeing or mind’s sight; 
and the other from objective see- 
ing or eye sight. 

He was aided in the direction he 
had chosen by an absorbing inter- 
est and study of the esthetic the- 
ories of Cézanne and the Post- 
Impressionists. He became inter- 
ested in Cubism, early in his ca- 
reer, and painted Cubist pictures 
for several years. A number of 
these canvases are significant con- 
tributions to that movement in 
this country. 

His present direction of research 
in three-dimensional form began 
around 1920. 

His pictures are lushly painted 
and rich in harmonious color. The 
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color interprets essential planes 
quite as much as the drawing does, 
in order, as McFee says, to give ob- 
jects a “form life” of their own. 
McFee says: “I am interested in 
all the things I find about me— 
in nature, in the look of people, 
the way they group themselves. | 
like cities and almost all the things 
I find in them with which I be- 
come completely familiar. But that 
is only the beginning. It is not till 
I find something that is really for 
me, that I begin to think and 
plan; and later work, to build up 
my unit of design (my canvas). 
“T suppose I am more interested 
in still life because it does not 
bother me— it does not have to be 
given a rest every so often and I 
don’t have to keep up a pretended 








Pencil Drawing by 
Henry Lee MeFee 


Photo by Juley 


interest in a human being that is 
before me. I do not have to gossip 
as I work. 

“(ll admit that, sometimes, I 
feel that I should like to do groups 
of people; but actually when it 
comes to working, a few simple 
objects do very well. 

“I like to work with objects that 
are in themselves commonplace: 
I like the very simple thing, the 
familiar thing, the ordinary thing, 
to work with; then if God is good 
and I am good I can make that 
common thing expressive or beau- 
tiful, anything you choose to call 
it. The bouquet of wild flowers and 
field grasses in a common pitcher 
interests me more than the most 
perfect peonies in a precious vase, 
against elegant drapery.” 





“SMOKE OVER THE CITY 





: Making Prints 


by the CLICHE VERRE Process 


mpoue Cliché Verre process (Fr. clicher—to stereo- 

type) of print-making has been in occasional use 
by artists for many years, but has remained relatively 
little-known. It is a simple process which produces 
prints having some of the characteristics of etchings 
and can be used by anyone who is clever with the 
pen. 

A glass plate is given a thin wash of opaque color 

-the ground; the drawing is done by scratching into 
the ground with needles or other tools, exposing the 
glass. The plate is printed photographically by ex- 
posure to light while in contact with sensitized print- 
ing paper. The lines scratched away will print black. 
Needling is facilitated by laying the plate on a piece 
of black paper: lines taken out then appear black as 
they will in the print. 

Window glass will do. Old photographic plates are 
excellent; they come in quite a range of standard 
sizes, and when used in conjunction with printing 
frames facilitate matters. 

The film that provides the ground is composed of 
opaque white water color with a slight admixture of 
either red (alizarin crimson) or yellow (cadmium 
deep ) added to make the ground light-proof. Add 
yellow until the mixture is about the color of store 
cheese; and red until a pink-rose color. It is better 
to add too much of these colors than not enough. The 
consistency of the color is very important; just how 
thick or how fluid the pigment should be can only be 
determined by trial and error; however it can be sur- 
prisingly thin and still be light-proof. Keep the mix- 
ture well-stirred, as some colors tend to separate. 

With the plate on a 
tilted drawing board, run 
the wash from top to bot- 
tom, with a sable brush 
which should always be 
loaded; never economize 
on color be sure you 
have more than enough— 
and once the wash has 
been mixed it is fatal to 
add more water to make it 
reach. It is natural at first 
to make the ground too 
thick, in which case it will 
chip and cause ragged lines 
when scratched with the 
needle. The ground should 
offer almost no resistance 
to the tools, which should 
engrave clean, smooth 
lines. 

Etching needles, com- 
mon sewing needles, and 
pen knives can be used as 
tools. Knives with nicked 
blades are useful for the 
double line they cut. A tool 
of this sort was used on 
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This Cliché Verre sketch shows the possibilities of the process 
in producing clean, definite lines quite like those of a pen 
drawing. The ground, upon which the original for this print 
was made, was absolutely opaque, resulting in a pure white 
background. Evidently the ground was a little too thick in 
places—as is evidenced by the somewhat ragged line indicat- 
ing the rigging of the boats. On the other hand the line used 
on the steps is clean and sharp—suggesting that the ground 
was just the right consistency at that point. This print was so 
sharp that the engraver was able to make a line cut from it 


Reproduction below: Another Cliché Verre print with im- 
perfections in order to call attention to difficulties that may be 
avoided, The ground was improperly applied to the plate in 
the sky area: it was too thin in the space above the tree. Most 
of the light was held back but some leaked through, producing 
the mottled effect. The white patches in the tree top indicate 
opaque blotches of the ground which entirely excluded the 
light. This plate is interesting because it shows a possibility 
of etching-like effects with very fine lines scratched with a 
needle. These lines are cross-hatched in places, the ground 
being thin enough to give sharp detail without chipping 
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the en of the cottage in the smaller 
print. A tool can be made of a carpet 
needle. Bind the eye-end of the needle 
to an orange stick with adhesive tape, 
making it as tight as possible. Leave an 
inch of the needle projecting, and if 
you prefer a bulkier handle, wrap it 
with adhesive tape until the proper 
diameter has been reached. This tool 
will be very serviceable. 

If you prefer to make a preliminary 
drawing on the ground, this can be 
done with a soft pencil that will not 
cut into the ground, which is also sen- 
sitive to moisture, so it is well to keep 
damp hands off the plate. When work- 
ing with the needle remember that the 
lines must be cut clear through the 
ground to the plate, as in etching. 
Otherwise the lines will print grey and 
brokenly. Provided the ground is thin 
enough, cross-hatching can be used; but 
it will fail on a too-thick ground be- 
cause of chipping. Look at the sky in 
the landscape where cross-hatching was 
used freely. When the ground is the 
right thickness there is really no limit to the delicacy 
of line work. 

The plate is printed by the same process used for 
photographic contact prints. Anyone who has done 
his own developing and printing can make prints 
from cliché verre plates. In printing, the plate is 
laid face down on the paper—to obtain clean sharp 
lines. Of course the print will appear in reverse. If 
the plate is face up during exposure a certain amount 
of diffused light will reach the paper, in which case 
the blacks become grey and the print takes on an 
out-of-focus appearance, often an agreeable result. 
In some cases it is interesting to flash a tone over the 
print without the plate on the paper; experimenta- 
tion will demonstrate the variety of effects possible. 
In handling the plate during printing avoid touch- 
ing the grounded side, for a finger nail or a damp 
hand will make a definite mark which will appear 








This print was made from the same plate as'the one on page 
opposite, but in making the print the artist laid the plate face 
up on the sensitized paper. The ground with the engraving was 
on the top surface of the glass instead of in contact with the 
printing paper as in the print opposite. The out-of-focus effect 
of this plate was caused by diffused light which reached the 
printing paper—due te the thickness of glass between ground 
and sensitized paper. The original photo-print from which this 
halftone reproduction was made shows a clear white back- 
ground, the tint in the reproduction being the screen of the 
halftone process. This out-of-focus effect can be used to good 
advantage for certain types of Cliché Verre prints 


in the print; if the plate is carefully handled an in- 
definite number of prints can be had. 

This is a process which can be employed to print 
a quantity of Christmas cards with a minimum of 
materials and special equipment. 


Photography by William von Arks 





An Interesting 


For the first time since 1845, when America’s first 
telegraph company was organized, the public will 
have the opportunity to design headings for telegram 
blanks. To encourage youthful artists and stimulate 
an interest in the coming World’s Fairs to be held in 
New York and San Francisco in 1939, the Western 
Union Telegraph Company is offering $350 in cash 
prizes for headings suitable for the two special 
World’s Fairs souvenir telegrams. 

Two contests will be held simultaneously one for 
the New York heading and one for San Francisco 
with the following prizes in each contest: first, $100; 
second, $50; and third, $25. 

Both contests are open to any art student or ama- 
teur artist, and no entry fees of any kind are required. 
Entry blanks setting forth the contest rules are avail- 
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Competition 


able to any one except employes of the telegraph 
company without charge or obligation at any Western 
Union office. The contests are now open, and close 
December 30th. 

Except for several mechanical requirements there 
are no restrictions upon contestants other than the 
limits of the designer’s imagination, and the winning 
headings, if they are suitable for use, will join the 
long list of special headings inaugurated in 1912 when 
the telegraph company first began the practice of 
using individual decorated headings for special occa- 
sions. With the recent interest shown in the new 
hobby of collecting old telegrams, it is possible that 
the telegrams printed from the winning drawings 
will some day find themselves in many telegram col- 
lections. 
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LET'S GO ShETCHING 


The drawing below, reproduced from my Italian Sketchbook, illustrates a kind 
of compositional problem frequently encountered in outdoor sketching. 

The object of interest is the column, a tall slender form which obviously will 
be helped—in composition—by some kind of a supporting mass. The shadow, 
giving a horizontal accent, is of some value, and the addition of a figure con- 
tributes bulk as well as pictorial interest. Column, shadow and figures all fall 
in approximately one plane. A background mass certainly should give the draw- 
ing a sense of completeness. 

Sketches 3 and 4 (above) show experiments with background pattern 
abstract mass without suggestion of representation. In the drawing below, 
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an effect similar to that seen in sketch 
1 becomes related to architectural de- 
tails. Given the very same details, the 
pattern of tone might be quite differ- 
ent depending upon the artist's feel- 
ing for composition rather than the 
objective facts. A way can always be 
found to make facts serve composi- 
tional requirements. To be sure, 
doors, windows and other details do 
have to be considered in the develop- 
ment of the composition, but the art- 
ist need not be governed by them. 
That pattern on the wall can be radi- 
cally changed without moving the 
architectural features. Discoloration 
of walls, vines, or shadows all give 
ample excuse for putting tone where 
it is needed. The subject should not 
impose compositional effects upon 
the artist. 

Consider the photograph on the 
opposite page. If we are to be very 
literal that dark doorway would seem 
to be too distracting an element. 
Perhaps you prefer to have no tone 
there at all. Then suggest the door in 
line only. The paneled doors might 
be closed. Again it is doubtful if you 
would want to copy the tonal effect 
of the background above, where the 
dark pattern of windows interferes 
with the sculptured lions. 

I give you this lovely fountain as 
a subject for a sketch. The problem 
is quite the same as was mine with 
the column. Try different composi- 
tions in a series of small sketches. 
Vignette the background instead of 
working it out to a border. If you 
haven't read George Nelson’s article 
“The Thumbnail Sketch” in the June 
Art INSTRUCTION, you should do so. 
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Public Fountain, Piazza del Duomo, Montepuleiano, Italy 


PHOTO BY ALINARI 
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The spot is from “The 
Treasure of the Isle 
of Mist” by W. W. 
Tarn, Putnam — 1934. 
Slightly reduced from 
original drawing. 

The illustration is 
jrom ‘“‘The Golden 
Horseshoe” by Eliza- 
beth Coatsworth, Mac- 
MILLAN —1935. The 
technic in both of 
these drawings is typi- 
cal of the transitional 
stage in Lawson’s 
method of work from 
his early fine pen line 
(see page 21) to his 
present brush and 
tempera style as seen 
in the drawings on 
the opposite page and 
in “‘Ferdinand’”’ on 
page 17. The illustra- 
tion is reproduced at 
exact size of the orig- 
inal drawing, though 
it was intended for a 
slight reduction in the 
book 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS O 


We started out to do a four-page article on Robert Lawson, but the 
importance of his work and its instructive value to all students of art 
—not only of illustration—persuaded us to devote twice that much 
space to it. Even now we have omitted his advertising drawings and 
illustrations in color. And an entire chapter could be devoted to his 
etchings which alone would place him high in the ranks of contem- 


porary graphic artists. 
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TPeober t Illustration in brush 


and black tempera 
from “‘Swords and 
Statues” by Clarence 
Stratton, WINSTON 
Compan Y—1937 









F You should be fortunate enough to be a guest at 

Robert Lawson’s home on Rabbit Hill in West- 

port, Connecticut, you would discover, among 
other things, a seven-foot bookshelf of volumes illus- 
trated by the artist and his wife, Marie Lawson, dur- 
ing the past eight or ten years. Fingering through 
those volumes you would be impressed by the deli- 
cious sense of humor, the technical versatility, and 
the thoroughly competent craftsmanship of both 
artists. There you would see illustration at its best, 
carrying on the high traditions represented by 
such pioneers as Howard Pyle. Although that seven- 
foot shelf belongs to Marie as well as to Robert Law- 
son we must confine our present chapter to the latter, 
hoping for the privilege later of presenting Mrs. 
Lawson to our readers. 

Although Lawson has concentrated on books for 
the past few years, his experience as an artist has 
been varied. Perhaps we should begin at the begin- 
ning when he was an ambitious youngster just out 
of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
where he studied for three years under Howard Giles 
and Rae Sloan Bredin. His first drawings were done 
for Harper's Weekly and it was in the battle with 
that first commission that he discovered how not to 
make an illustration. “I proceeded,” he explained, 
“as we had been taught in art school—finding suit- 
able models for the characters and posing them in 
the proper action. I had a desperate struggle with 
those illustrations; the models seemed to hamper, 
rather than help. I vowed that I would give up illus- 
tration if I had to rely upon models—and from that 
day to this I’ve not had a model in my studio.” Rather 
a far cry from the fairly common practice of many 
contemporary artists who draw from photographs of 
models posed and recorded by the artist’s camera! 

In addition to illustrations for Harper’s Weekly, 
Delineator, and Vogue, Lawson, during those early 
years, did considerable work in advertising art. He 
also designed scenery and costumes for the Washing- 
ton Square Players, wrote, costumed and directed a 
large pageant. did book plates and tried some por- 
traits. 

His career was interrupted by the World War in 
which he served with the Camouflage Section of the 
A.E.F. Back home again he took up his pen and 








brush, doing a variety of work, except for a period 
when he and his wife did nothing but Christmas 
cards. 

That, by the way, is an interesting story. The Law- 
sons had acquired a lovely old colonial house in 
Westport, Connecticut. There came an opportunity 
to make designs for Christmas cards—continuous em- 
ployment and good pay. The Lawsons resolved that 
each should turn out one card every day until the 
house was paid for. For two or three years they held 
to this schedule until the mortgage shrunk to the 
vanishing point. Lawson declares that those three 
years were splendid training for the more important 
work that was to follow. 

No doubt many readers have in their reference 
files some of those beautiful colored drawings Law- 
son did for the Johns-Manville Company advertising 
asbestos roofing materials. They established a new 
high for advertising art; nothing better has ever been 
done. At one time the famous Lawson gnomes were 
pressed into valuable service for Jacob Ruppert’s 
beer. In these drawings the artist was given free rein 
in humorous fantasy that resulted in many unique 
advertisements. 


Decoration in brush 

and black tempera 

from ‘‘The Golden 

Horseshoe” Macmit- 15 
LAN—1935 





Decoration for New York Heratp-TrisuNE MAGAZINE done in pen 
and wash. There is a sparing use of chinese white in the highlights. 
This reproduction is exact size of the original drawing though it was 
made for reduction to 5% inches 


Those amusing little folk, elfs, dwarfs and pixies, 
have always been seen in Lawson’s company when- 
ever the proprieties permitted. In his etchings—that 
is still another chapter—they gambol over many a 
lovely bitten plate, and in decorative drawings they 
mingle ingeniously with flowers, insects and other 
ornamental elements. So persistently over the years 
has Lawson loved these whimsical creatures that they 
seem to have become a sort of graphic language for 
the expression of the artist’s otherwise inexpressible 
sense of the mystery and beauty of worlds seen and 
unseen. 

In selecting examples of Lawson’s work for repro- 
duction we have tried to represent the various tech- 
nics that he has used in different periods of his ca- 
reer. His earliest pen work is characterized by 
fineness of line—he tells us that he even diluted the 
ink for greater delicacy. The difficulty of reproducing 
such drawings led him to a slightly bolder treatment 
which in turn gave way to the vigorous brush technic 
that we see in the Ferdinand drawings. Lawson has 
from the first done beautiful lettering that frequenths 
is an important factor in the decorative drawings for 
which he is so famous. 

In answer to our request for a discussion of the 
problems of illustration, Lawson referred us to an 
article he wrote in 1935 for the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
This is so illuminating that we can do no better than 
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to quote from his words in that publication—which 
we do with the gracious permission of the Editor: 

“The first, the inevitable query is ‘Do you read the 
book first?’ Just how they think one can illustrate a 
book without first reading it is wholly beyond me. 
I will make no attempt to analyze the mental proc- 
esses, or lack of them, which prompt this invariable 
question. They then proceed to cite numerous in- 
stances in defense of the question, which have proved 
to their satisfaction that the illustrator had never 
read the story, or had read most carelessly. A care- 
ful analysis of these instances has convinced me that, 
in about ninety-five cases out of a hundred, it is the 
reader who has done the careless reading: in four 
cases there is a question as to the mistake, and in the 
remaining one case the illustrator’s error is unimpor- 
tant and trivial. 

“I would like to say most emphatically that the 
illustrator does read the manuscript—many times 
before, and all during the process, so that by the 
time the illustrations are finished, the manuscript is 
usually a ratty, dog-eared mass of paper: and long 
passages of the text have been unconsciously com- 
mitted to memory. | might also add that I have occa- 
sionally found mistakes and inconsistencies in the 
text, unnoticed by both author and editor. Naturally, 
[ point these out with great glee. Just to convince 
yourself of the careful study of the text which is 
necessary, try this litthke game some dull winter eve- 
ning. Take an unillustrated book—pick out an inci- 
dent which you would like to illustrate. and then 
make a list of all the different things which will have 
to go into that one drawing and where you found 
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“ONCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A LITTLE BULL, AND 
HIS NAME WAS FERDINAND” 


From “Ferdinand”—Story by Munro Leaf; draw- 
ings by Robert Lawson. ViKincG Press—1936. The 
success of this book has been phenomenal. The 
appeal of Ferdinand apparently is irresistible, even 
to Walt Disney who has made the adorable out-of- 
character bull the star of a new movie now in 
production 


them. Notice how far afield you must go and how 
carefully you must search the text to find what you 
need, and also how much you must add to make it a 
completed illustration. You will be surprised. 

“In peint of frequency the next question is—How 
do you go about it? How do you select the incidents 
you wish to illustrate, and having chosen an incident, 
how do you know what things to put into the draw- 
ing to make its meaning clear?’ 

“This is a more difficult question and can only be 
answered in part. In the first place it brings up the 
whole question of just what is meant by illustration 
—is it merely to do in pictures what the author has 
already done in words, or to go on and carry out in 
a pictorial and decorative form the spirit and atmos- 
phere the author can really only suggest? The infinite 
detail which it is possible to put in a drawing to en- 
hance the scene, would, all too often, if written, hope- 
lessly retard the action and drama of the narrative. 
To my mind this is the true function of the illus- 
trator. He must steep himself in the atmosphere of 
the book, and then transfer that feeling to his draw- 
ings. I do not mean this in any vague or Bunthorne- 
like way, but, deliberately, consciously, he must plan 
his arrangement, handling, technic and color to re- 
produce the spirit of the written words; so that even 
if the drawings are merely decorations, without any 
of the characters, settings or accessories of the story 
they would still convey the particular temper of the 
book. 

“How this is done cannot be explained any more 
more than an actress can explain how she creates a 


Decoration in “brushed” Woolf pencil by Robert Lawson. Slightly 
reduced in size from the original. The highlights are touched with 
opaque white. Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune Magazine 








character from the few words the playwright has put 
in her mouth. 

“I can, however, explain the mechanics of going 
about the illustration of a book. 

“First, the illustrator reads the manuscript once or 
twice, without any thought of definite illustrations— 
simply to see what it’s all about and to gather the 
general atmosphere. Then he usually goes through 
it again, and picks out those incidents which simply 
demand to be illustrated, either because of their 
dramatic or atmospheric qualities. Then he goes 
through it again, and, according to the number of 
drawings allowed by the publisher, either subtracts 
some or adds more to help carry out the action and 
spirit of the text. 

“The next step, usually, is to make a dummy the 
exact shape and size of the book, and to plan, 
roughly, the drawings themselves in their - proper 
sizes and places. 

“Then, with the drawings in this tangible form, he 
goes through this dummy again, adding here, elimi- 
nating there, until the drawings would, taken by 
themselves and without text, give a very clear idea 


Continued on page 20 
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Illustration for the New York Herald-Tribune Magazir 
“This rubbed or brushed Woolf pencil technic is, as far as I know, a development f 


of my own,” says Lawson. “I noticed at one time how much Woolf pencil rubbed 
and smeared when using it as a pencil. Experimenting, I found that it could be l 
rubbed with a brush to give a tone which is easily picked off with kneaded rubber I 
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for lights. A very sharp point, used almost like a pen, gives definition and textures. 

“The whole process consists of an endless series of drawing, brushing, picking out 
lights with the rubber, and then doing it over and over again, finally fixing and 
picking out the highlights with white tempera or by scraping with a knife.” 
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of the feeling and progress of the story. Then all that 
remains is to plan more carefully and, finally, to do 
the individual drawings themselves. 

“The last and most difficult’ questions are—‘How 
do you know what to put in the drawings? What 
made you think of this arrangement or that point of 
view? Of this costume or that funny face?’ 


“These last, of course, any illustrator can answer 
only from his own point of view, and, even then, not 
very clearly. 

“For my own part I can say that only twice in 
something over twenty years has a definite idea for 
a drawing come out of thin air by the process called, 
I believe, inspiration. It has always come by sitting 
down with paper and a pencil and actually thinking 
about the subject; by scratching and rubbing out 
and starting again. Eventually some combination of 
scratches and smudges, of irritation or desperation 
will stir a memory of something once seen, which 
will suggest an arrangement or a point of view, and 
from then on it is simply a problem of building this 
up and elaborating upon it until the desired result 
is attained. I should say, approached—it is never 
attained. 

“The life of any illustrator, I am sure, is an endless 
process of observing and stowing away in some curi- 
ous rag-bag part of his mind, all the thousands of ill- 
assorted facts and impressions that he will sometime 
be called upon to use. All his waking hours he passes 
in what is usually considered a rather vacant daze— 
observing strange faces; how different sorts of shoes 
wrinkle; clothes, people, lights and shadows; how 
a plumber carries his tools and what sort of horses 
pull milk wagons. 

“The landscape painter places himself before a 
landscape and paints it; the portrait painter paints 
a stout lady who places herself before him to be 
painted. 

“But the poor illustrator may, at any moment, be 
called upon to dive into his memory and produce— 
correctly and recognizably drawn—a coast guard 
cutter or a razor blade, an Egyptian princess, a 
Chinese junk, a Christmas tree with all its candles, 
a circus parade or a little girl eating spinach. 

“In addition to the memory rag-bag, he must also 
have at hand or know where to locate quickly, a tre- 
mendous amount of data; costume, architecture, fur- 
nishings, anatomy of man, bird, beast and reptile; 
marine architecture, and a hundred other things, 
either in book form, or in clippings filed away and 


classified. And no matter how much of this he may 


have some author or editor will demand details which 
just cannot be located. 

“It is all very well for an author to mention a 
Roman centurion in gleaming armor driving by in a 
chariot, and for an editor to demand it in an illus- 
tration; but at twelve o’clock of a Sunday night 
with the drawing due Monday morning things are 
difficult for the illustrator if he cannot locate all the 
details. Just what was the correct costume of a cen- 
turion of the Tenth Legion in 85 B.C.? How many 
spokes were there in a Roman chariot wheel? What 
sort of harness did the horses wear and how many 
horses were there? Lacking any definite information 
there are then only two courses open to the illus- 
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trator—one is to use lots of dust clouds and move- 
ment to hide all details of which he is uncertain; 
the other is to go ahead and, as well as he knows how, 
with elaboration and thoroughness, make his mis- 
takes so convincingly that no one will know that 
they are wrong. Some one will, of course. and write 
an unpleasant letter. 

“Many telephone calls I have made or answered 
at strange hours of the day and night. ‘How many 
stripes are there on a Lieutenant Commander's 
sleeve? What year was Dick Turpin born? Have you 
a picture of a 1909 Ford? Have you any sea gulls?’ 

“Beside the question of accurate details there are 
often questions of the meaning of things. One editor 
whom I am very fond of otherwise, has a habit of 
always sending me poems and articles to illustrate 
which are so involved in subject that none of the 
editorial staff can agree on their exact meaning. | 
am not only supposed to understand them, but to 
make a drawing which will make them more clear 
to the readers. It is not really very difficult because 
no drawing could make them more obscure, so al- 
most anything will make them clearer. 


“I almost rebelled, however, when he sent me an 
article entitled ‘Life After Death, and then warned 
me over the telephone to be sure to observe the usual 
editorial taboos—Don’t make the figures in the 
drawing look dead (that’s gruesome). 

“‘But they are dead, I protested, foreseeing 
trouble of the most subtle nature. 

“*Yes, of course, came the reply, ‘they are dead, 
but you must make them so: people will realize they 
are dead, and yet alive—it’s “Life After Death,” 
you see.” 

“I did see, but it was quite a problem. 

“It is, perhaps, this variety of problems, and the 
never ending succession of new and different things 
to be done that make the profession of illustration 
so fascinating. The illustrator becomes immersed in 
a new book, a story or a commercial job and is prac- 
tically away somewhere for two days, or a night, a 
week or a month or more. He comes up for air, looks 
about a while, and then is gone again, into some new 
delirium of work. Months and years slip by, and he 
suddenly notices that the George Washington Bridge 
has been completed, that Radio City has been built, 
and that fashions have changed. 

“He makes a mental note of them for future ref- 
erence, and is off again on a new and different ad- 
venture in the world of his own. Perhaps creating 
visions of the cities and people of the future; or re- 
creating glorious deeds and golden times that are 
past. Hand in hand with the author he treads the far 
high fields of the imagination or penetrates the breath- 
taking realms of science or industry. Whether he is 
reliving the dark days of the Revolution, campaign- 
ing with Marlborough, selling beer or cigarettes to 
New Yorkers, or viewing with Melville or Stevenson 
new lands and strange seas, he is, for a while, living 
that life and seeing those scenes. 

“That is why so many illustrators seem uninter- 
ested in minor politics and ‘world movements,’ and 
advertising patter, and why they often forget to tie 
their shoe laces.” 
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Illustration by Robert Lawson for “The Wee Men of Ballywooden” by Arthur Mason Dovstenay Doran—1930 


An excellent example of Lawson’s early fine-line drawing. Compare this with his 
present brush and black tempera technic as seen in “Ferdinand” 
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DISPLAY 


By Frank 
hitter 


Display Manager 


Eastman hodak Co. 


Opportunities for trained young 
men in the display field are growing 
more numerous every year. I have 
purposely refrained from saying 
window display, because the field is 
by no means limited to that type. 
In fact, today the display man is 
called upon not only to trim store 
windows, but to design suitable set- 
tings and backgrounds for those win- 
dows. He has become the interior 
decorator for the retail store. The 
manufacturer requires his services 
for the designing of printed card- 
board displays for quantity distribu- 
tion to dealers, for their windows 
and their counters. The display man 
also plans and supervises the build- 
ing of elaborate display units, ex- 
hibits for conventions, and exhibits 
for World’s Fairs— where at times 
his work assumes gigantic proportions, and he must 
cooperate with architects and industrial designers. 

A closer investigation of these various branches of 
the profession will automatically answer the two 
questions in which our readers are primarily inter- 
ested—to wit: “What background, education and 
practical training will lead to successful display 
work?” And, “Having gained these, how and where 
can they be profitably furthered and applied?” We'll 
see. 

The store window is the retailer’s most powerful 
advertising medium. It is the display man’s main field 
of work. Yet most windows are still placed in the 
care of mere amateurs, as contrasted with the highly 
trained men and women engaged in the production 
of advertising through the printed word. There are 
many exceptions to this, of course. Department stores, 
retail chains and specialty stores are doing outstand- 
ing display work, though they are still a small minor- 
ity. A vast number of retail stores still exist where 
window trimming is an incidental job performed by 
one of the clerks, and consisting mainly of trans- 
planting stock from shelves to window. 

Fortunately this situation is rapidly changing. Re- 
tailers realize that success in their competitive race 
depends to a certain extent on how effectively they 
use their window space. More and more they turn to 
the professional display man for help: they hire a 
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as a profession 





Frank Ritter was born and educated in Switzerland where he graduated 
from Basel State College. He acquired practical experience in decorative de- 
sign on materials and papers in Lyon, the French silk center. Studied modern 
typography and layout in Paris; introduced modern French type faces into 
England, where he also produced his first window designs for Kodak, Ltd. 
Ritter came to America ten years ago as a free-lance designer, and for the 
last eight has been with Eastman Kodak Company in his present capacity. 
He has designed Kodak exhibits at the Chicago, San Diego and Dallas Fairs 


display service; or, if their size and volume of busi- 
ness warrant it, they operate their own display 
departments. This fact, coupled with the rapid de- 
velopment of distinct display technics, opens up in- 
numerable opportunities for young people with 
proper training, neophytes willing and capable, who 
realize that display work is a branch of commercial 
art. As such it requires an imaginative turn of mind, 
designing ability, a knowledge of the graphic arts, 
plus a keen sense for three-dimensional form. Add 
to these a thorough understanding of color and the 
psychological value of colors; practical merchandis- 
ing experience; and above all, the willingness to 
work hard and for long hours at tasks which, at least 
in the initial stage, may appear only remotely con- 
cerned with display work. 

A good educational background is also essential. 
Let us assume that a high school graduate, having 
shown a certain degree of talent for creative design, 
decides to embrace commercial art as a profession. 
He will enroll in a school of commercial art and go 
through the routine of sketching, layout, figure draw- 
ing, lettering, poster designing, etc. At some point in 
this preparatory training he may become aware of an 
aptitude for display work: exceptional technicai skill 
in model making, a knack for translating ideas into 
unusually striking graphic pictures in plastic form, 
or even a latent interest for display work which is 
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SCANNING THE ART 


fanned by his closer acquaintance with it. Therefore 
he decides to specialize in it. 

Whatever the motivating cause, provided it be a 
reasonable one, the student should at once take stock 
of abilities thus far developed, in their relation to 
the new course undertaken—and plan his further 
training accordingly. Assuming that he has by now 
developed facility in sketching and layout work, he 
must concentrate on the rendering of three-dimen- 
sional form by plan and elevation. He must carry this 
into the plastic (model-making), keeping in mind 
constantly its practical applications. Thus his sense 
of space relations and plastic design will grow. 

This future display man should become proficient 
at lettering and poster design. The technic of the 
poster will be useful to him because its bold treat- 
ments are very applicable to display work. If at the 
same time he has special ability for figure drawing, 
so much the better—in view of his possible connec- 
tion as an artist with a printing-house producing 
lithograph and silk screen displays. So much for his 
art training. 

As far as practical experience is concerned, during 
vacations from school he would do well to get a sales- 
man’s position in a retail store. A good time to do 
this is two or three weeks before Christmas, when 
many retailers need extra help for the Christmas 
rush. Two such periods will give him merchandising 
experience and insight into retail store operating 
methods, which will prove invaluable as he advances 
further in the profession. One summer vacation can 
be profitably spent in the construction department 
of a display and exhibit builder. There our student 
can familiarize himself with materials, their possi- 
bilities and their limitations, with machinery and 
equipment used in production, assembling, etc. All 
this is knowledge that he must acquire—preferably 
at first hand—if he expects ever to design window 
displays, display fixtures, or exhibits. His designs will 
have to do more than look well on paper: they will 
have to be practical from the standpoint of execution. 

If he has difficulty locating a position with a dis- 
play builder, our future display man might with 
equal profit apply for a job in a cabinet-maker’s 
shop. The problems he meets here will be of a sim- 
ilar character, and are a practicable substitute. 

Now that he is finished with his training and has 
completed his art course, he is ready to apply for his 
first full-time job. He will find it easier to secure one. 
because of his background, than the man who desires 
to pursue display work merely because he is inter- 
ested in it. Although even the trained man will have 
to start at the bottom of the ladder, many oppor- 
tunities are open to him. 

The display departments of department stores or 
chain stores offer a well-equipped man several ave- 
nues of approach. There is work for him in the ca- 
pacity of assistant window trimmer, show card writer, 
or assistant layout and construction man—or in a 
combination of any of these. The display department 
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of a large manufacturing concern, or a firm of dis- 
play builders holds further promise of positions for 
him. 

Having gone this far, having found his niche in 
the field of display, he must be prepared to devote 
two or three years to this important groundwork. The 
advantages of enrolling in an evening course in Ad- 
vertising at the same time are obvious. Let the dis- 
play man who is young in his work follow carefully 
the campaigns of national advertisers in magazines, 
newspapers and windows; then let him analyze the 
three mediums, attempting to understand the policies 
underlying each. What he will learn of display and 
its place in advertising, he could not hope to pick up 
from simply trimming windows or building display 
units. 

Either in art school or during his practical train- 
ing he probably will have become acquainted with 
the airbrush. This instrument is used extensively in 
all types of display work, not only for presentation 
sketch renderings, but also on actual display con- 
struction. No display department can do without an 
airbrush. Therefore, in all its potentialities the air- 
brush should become second nature to the proficient 
and modern craftsman. In this connection various 
types of maskings should be studied in their relation 
to definite texture effects. The limitations of airbrush 
technic are proportionate only to one’s imagination 
and ingenuity. This is true also of materials, of which 
there are legions: newsboards, woods, metals, glass, 
plastics and textile fabrics—the list is endless. I have 
seen display men make clever use of sawdust and 
steel wool. But it requires judgment and good taste 
to apply them effectively, and unusual materials 
should never be employed “just to be different.” 

A few words about “keeping in touch,” that in- 
tangible asset so necessary to the up-to-the-minute ad- 
vertising man. Once established in his work, the man 
who would be well-informed cannot stop. His ulti- 
mate end is one of creation, requiring constant con- 
tact with all sources of information. Visiting museums 
and exhibits, keeping in touch with current schools 
of painting and sculpture, reading steadily, and liter- 
ally “window shopping” for ideas, his contributions 
to display cannot stagnate. I have recommended con- 
tinued reading as one method of retaining the mod- 
ern in display ideas. This reading should be com- 
prised of a normal amount of fiction, but it should 
not overlook essays, contemporary history, ete. 

The creator of displays should have more than a 
passing acquaintance with all decorative styles, from 
the ancient to the modern. In his mind’s eye he 
should be able to paint a picture of the old and cur- 
rent fashions in many sections of the globe, fashions 
construed from the mores and climates of those sec- 
tions. Probably his library will not include such an 
extensive collection, but if he knows his bibliog- 
raphies and his documentary sources he will not lack 
suggestions. His appeal being to many people in 
many places, he cannot afford to be statie, or his 

Please turn back to page 2 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


OF THE PAINTER’S CRAFT By Mylo Martellini 


Beginning with the April 1938 number, Mylo Martellini has contributed 
monthly articles on a variety of practical matters of interest to the 
painter. His discussions have been focused largely upon the chemistry of 
pigments. He has presented this decidedly confusing—and controversial 

subject in such a concise manner as to make it readily understandable 
and useful to the student. Martellini will again appear in future numbers 
of Art InstructTION; his next article will describe the oil-tempera technic, 


now so popular with many artists. Editors 


Mrs. Lillian Bailey, 

New York City, inquires: 
Would you consider it feasible to 
remove pictures (after they have 
thoroughly dried, of course) which 
have been painted on canvas 
stretched and tacked to frames? 
My thought is that they might be 
rolled in a small bundle for more 
convenient storage and later 
might be re-stretched and tacked 
on frames again for framing. 

Here is another question: I have 
been using Schmincke’s **Pre- 
Tested” Oil Colors, with very little 
medium (pure linseed oil when 
any medium at all is used) and I 
find—after a period of a year or 
so-—that the lightest portions 
(mainly the sky) have begun to 
turn somewhat yellow. What do 


you think causes this, and what 
would you suggest doing to avoid 
it in the future? 
Martellini suggests: 

It is never good to roll pictures, 
although this is a general practice. 
If it is necessary to do it then it 
should always be done on a warm 
day or in a warm room, rolling the 
painting over a cardboard cylinder 
at least 8 or 10 inches in diameter. 
The unrolling process should also 
be done in a warm temperature. 
The painting should not be rolled 
reversed to flatten it, but rather 
laid on a table or other flat sur- 
face and a piece of cardboard the 
size of the painting placed over it. 
After several days or a week it 
will be flat and ready for re- 
stretching. 


If your only object in removing 
the canvases from their frames is 
to conserve space, [| suggest that 
you fasten loops to the canvases in 
four or more places (depending 
on their size) and hang them on 
pegs. The pegs can be % or \4- 
inch dowels fastened into a 1 x 2- 
inch strip, which in turn can be 
fastened to the wall. The pegs 
should extend 6 or 8 inches. You 
can easily store two dozen can- 
vases this way. It has a further ad- 
vantage: you can pick out the one 
or two canvases you want without 
unrolling one after another, inci- 
dentally damaging the paint film 
by this unrolling and re-rolling. 

As to your second question 
about yellowing: all drying oils. 
linseed, poppy or walnut yellow 
with age. This is accentuated if a 
painting is stored in a dark place. 
It can be remedied to a great ex- 
tent by exposing the painting to 
the sun. Use no oil medium at all 
but an equal mixture of pure tur- 
pentine and damar varnish, which 
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Chapter 2 
Who buys art — and why? 
Particularly, why should any- 
one buy your art? Realistic 
analysis of the Art Market. 
Various markets, and what it 
takes to meet their require- 
ments. You need a lot of 
things besides Art. 


HO buys art—and why? 

Quite a variety of peo- 
ple in business buy it and if 
we leave out the picture-col- 
lector, the reasons why busi- 
ness buys art are always very 
practical and realistic. Cer- 
tainly business isn’t buying 
art to frame and hang on the 
wall. 

This is why every begin- 
ning artist needs to find out all he 
can about the various kinds of 
business that buy art — and also 
why and how it is bought. Here 
the art school has been both un- 
kind and remiss in not telling its 
graduating students anything 
about this (to them) “commer- 
cial” side of the business of being 
an artist. Very few art schools or 
art instructors know the answers 
to the what and why of art buy- 
ing, which fairly obviously ex- 
plains why they don’t bring up 
this little professional detail. Be- 
cause most of you need to think 
of your art as a means of making 
a living, it is just silly for art edu- 
cators to make believe that there 
is something a little vulgar and 
low about thinking of your mar- 
ket, and it is hard to see how any 
art school can pretend to serve the 
present age without teaching some- 
thing about the art market. 

The beginning artist, with a 
happy assurance that would be 
beautiful if it were better founded, 
goes ahead on his own idea that of 
course people ought to want to hire 
him or buy his work. But why 
should they want to? Even at the 
risk of being a little negative- 
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Mamma thinks Edna’s art work is so 
wonderful . . . but what possible reason 
would anyone have for buying it? 


minded about it, the beginner 
would be a lot wiser if he were to 
ask himself that question. Why 
should anybody be expected to 
buy it? Has he made any study of 
the kind of thing the market 
wants? Is he dead sure that his 
own stuff is as good or better? It 
needs to be—otherwise there isn’t 
a sensible reason in the world why 
anybody would want to buy it. 
And even if Aunt Emma says she 
just can’t imagine what that Art 
Director can be thinking of, not to 
appreciate your talent, her indig- 
nation won't buy any groceries. 

But let’s get going. What is this 
market we've been talking about? 
There are two ways for any begin- 
ning artist to crack the big adven- 
ture of doing his first real, profes- 
sional work; he can try for a sal- 
aried staff position, or he can take 
a chance on being a “free-lance,” 
as it’s called. The first may not be 
so much fun, though it can be, un- 
der the right conditions: the sec- 
ond, for the beginner, comes pretty 
close to living on his wits, even 
supposing he has wits, and suppos- 
ing that his work is passably good, 
or even very good. 

Here is the art market in brief 
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—at least as large a slice of 
it as you can tackle as a 
starter; the salaried artist in 
an advertising agency, in the 
art staff of a printer’s plant, 
or of an engraver or lithog- 
rapher, with a poster or car- 
card agency, in a department 
store, with a publisher, a 
creeting card house, or with 
an art service. There are vari- 
ous others, of course, but 
these are the principal ones, 
and the others are likely to 
be highly specialized. 

If you aren't on the staff 
of any of these places, there 
is always the direct assault 
from the outside, by the free- 
lance. And when a free-lance 

sells some work to any place where 
there is an art staff in operation, it 
must be some unusual thing that 
the staff isn’t capable of doing. 

Magazine and book illustration, 
of course, isn’t staff work. It is all 
done by individual free-lance art- 
ists—and they need to be good in 
order to get it. It’s a part of the 
art market that had better be 
looked into in Chapter Four. Fash- 
ion work is a field so highly spe- 
cialized and so important that it 
too must have a later chapter to 
itself. 

Now let’s see what some of the 
buyers of art need in their busi- 
nesses because what they need is 
mostly what they will be expect- 
ing you to do for them. It is only 
the things they need that they will 
look for in your portfolio of sam- 
ples, and if they don’t find them 
there they will say: “Sorry, but 
we can't use the type of work you 
do.” When they say that, you most 
certainly think that what they 
mean is that they don’t like your 
work, or that it’s terrible, or that 
they have a particular hate on be- 
ginners. Not so. Almost always, and 
strange as it may seem, they speak 
the truth. They mean that they 
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can’t use your type of work. (The 
work, of course, may be terrible— 
but that’s something you ought to 
know yourself, before you go 
around exposing it to professional 
eyes. ) 

Most of the varied work that is 
done through advertising agencies 
(of which more intimate details in 
Chapter Four) is done by free- 
lance artists. The agency staff sel- 
dom attempts to do any finished 
art work for reproduction. It is 
kept very busy making layouts, 
both rough and finished, either for 
the agency’s clients, or to be quar- 
relled over in agency conferences. 
When a layout gets the client’s 
royal “O. K.” after many revisions 
and much palaver, the finished art 
work is usually assigned to a free- 
lance artist, and needs to be good 
professional work, particularly if 
it is for a big national campaign. 
Beginners haven't much, if any, 
chance of getting this kind of 
work. It needs experience and the 
Art Director needs to have some 
guarantee, through the artist’s past 
performances, that he can carry 
through on a big and important 
assignment. 


The beginner's best chance to 
get the hang of agency work and 
build up a little experience is to 
go after the smaller agencies, 
where the smaller accounts are 
handled. You might like to do a 
double page spread in color for 
_ Chrysler automobiles (as who 
wouldn’t?)—but you are a lot 
more likely to get to do small- 
space newspaper advertisements 
for an insecticide. Small advertis- 
ing accounts don’t have much 
money to spend and the Art Di- 
rector knows that he can’t engage 
important and expensive artists to 
do ten, fifteen or twenty dollar 
drawings. This leaves an opening 
for a lesser artist (meaning you) 
to make a proposition on a low 
price—any price, indeed—to get 
yourself some professional experi- 
ence. Even a beginner need not be 
very bright or experienced to reach 
the conclusion that some actual 
work at a low price is better than 
no work at a price he cannot com- 
mand. 


If you have ever wondered how 
an artist gets started—and many 
beginners spend two or three years 
wondering just that—there is the 
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answer. Any beginner of reason- 
able ability can get some work to 
do if he doesn’t aim too high, if 
he specializes at first in small 
agencies and in doing their small 
jobs well. He has shown a cheer- 
ful willingness to take on any as- 
signment, no matter how dull or 
even revolting, at a minimum 
price. The Art Director usually 
reacts with real cordiality, and is 
so glad to get a mean job done at 
the client’s miserably low price 
that he resolves to give the artist a 
better chance when something 
comes up with a little more money 
to spend on it. 


I knew one artist who kept con- 
tinuously busy, day and night, on 
the absurdly simple formula of 
asking, everywhere he called, for 
whatever particularly mean and 
thankless job happened to be on 
hand to do. He didn’t care whether 
it was a mean job because of the 
price or the unimportance of the 
subject or because the finished 
drawing had to be delivered at 
nine the next morning. And instead 
of naming a price he simply said 
he’d do it for whatever the budget 
allowed. Faced with such a shin- 
ing spirit of co-operation most Art 
Directors will break down and 
squeeze the budget for ten or fif- 
teen dollars more than it was sup- 
posed to allow. But this was a 
clever artist, and few beginners 
could know the advertising busi- 
ness well enough to appreciate his 
wisdom. After weeks of getting no 
assignments at all you might take 
on a mean one—but it would prob- 
ably be in a spirit of resentful des- 
peration (reflected in your man- 
ner) and not as a matter of shrewd 
policy. 

It may take several years of 
small and fairish sized work for 
small advertising agencies before 
a new artist will get a chance to 
do even a middling important job 
for a big agency—but there is no 
surer way of getting it. 

In any case; remember that 
practically all the art used in ad- 
vertising is planned, ordered and 
controlled by advertising agencies. 
The sooner and the more realisti- 
cally you can learn their methods 
and their requirements the sooner 
you will work in or for them. 


The printer, that is the large 
printer, has an art staff as a serv- 


ice department. Here are several 
professional artists who are versa- 
tile and handy. They can do book- 
let covers, little “spot” illustrations 
and decorative stuff—and always 
good lettering and page layouts. 
The printer uses his staff mostly 
for making dummies and layouts 
for printed matter and these he 
uses to solicit printing orders. If 
he gets the order, the staff will 
usually get the finished art work 
to do. In addition to being good 
practical artists and designers, and 
letterers, you may well imagine 
that staff artists in printing houses 
will be more valuable if they have 
a practical working knowledge of 
typography. How many art schools 
give their students even a few 
guest lectures on typography, or 
have the remotest idea that it 
could be at all useful, let alone 
essential, to an art career? 

Often there are enough odd jobs 
in this kind of an art department 
to allow a beginner to occupy a 
work-desk somewhere, provided he 
doesn’t get under foot and that he 
early shows some possibilities in 
the direction of eventually being 
worth the room he takes up and 
the time the professional artists 
can spare to show him what it’s 
all about. But the experience is 
precious beyond pearls and rubies. 

An engraver’s art department is 
somewhat the same, except that 
here the staff artist is not so likely 
to find typography a vital thing to 
know, but is more likely to find 
that air-brush and hand-retouch- 
ing of photographs is a more im- 
portant accomplishment than he 
ever realized. The engraver is con- 
cerned with making good half- 
tones and line cuts, and if the 
“copy furnished him by his cus- 
tomers isn't such as to reproduce 
well—his art staff is there to fix it 
so that it will reproduce well. 
This, as you can imagine, often 
means rather technical work. The 
junior artist who is given an open- 
ing in this kind of art department 
either likes that sort of work or he 
doesn’t, and either makes good or 
looks for some other kind of job. 
(Very little chance for creative 
work and a daily demand for pre- 
cision and often definitely tech- 
nical performance. ) 


It is rather different in a lithog- 


Continued on page 28 
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FROM THE SKETCHBOOh UF 


Douglass V. Freret 


Mr. Freret, who is a New Orleans 


architect, uses his pen with dis- 


criminating economy. He has a 
faculty for picking out the essen- 
tials and eliminating details. It is 
evident that he carefully analyzes 
his subjects before putting pen to 
paper—that when he begins to 
draw he knows just what he is 
going to do. The drawings have 
been slightly reduced in size for 
reproduction 
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rapher’s art department, and 
what is to be done there may look 
a lot more like the sort of thing 
you imagined when you were in 
art school. The lithographer is in 
business to sell lithography which 
may be posters, window and coun- 
ter displays, calendars, labels or 
anything else that can be litho- 
graphed. One way that he has of 
selling these things is by showing 
his customers and his prospective 
customers an endless parade of 
bright, clever, attractive color 
sketches. Art, for this reason, is 
important to him—and for the 
same reason he is likely to be 
kindly disposed toward artists. 


If you are quick, tireless and 
prolific in ideas, the lithographer’s 
art department can use all you can 
think up—but you need, too, cer- 
tain skills in order to make the 
kind of bright, clever and attrac- 
tive color sketches that he wants. 
Good drawing, good color and 
opaque or oil paint technique (or 
maybe pastel)—and first, last and 
all the time—good professional 
lettering. Sometimes the lithog- 
rapher’s art staff does finished art 
work, though most of it is done 
outside by free-lances, often very 
important artists. But always there 
are color sketches to be made. 


The agencies that handle bill- 
board posters and car-cards oper- 
ate very similarly to the lithog- 
rapher, except that they are sell- 
ing, primarily, space on_ bill- 
boards, in cars, stations and other 
places. Art and ideas are the 
things they have to offer when 
their clients are interested in rent- 
ing some display space. 

The department store art de- 
partment is a nice battleground for 
the tender beginner’s first profes- 
sional experience, and if he sur- 
vives it, everything else in the way 
of art work will seem easy an 
tranquil. 

The time factor, meaning, in 
plain everyday language, when a 
drawing, or a dozen drawings must 
be finished, O. K., and ready for 
the engraver, is always rearing its 
ugly head in most work that is 
done for advertising agencies or in 
the more or less technical art de- 
partments we have just visited. But 
in the department store art depart- 
ment you might well get the im- 
pression that the time factor is the 
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only important thing. Here, be- 
cause of daily paper advertising, 
we encounter that creation of the 
harried newspaper worker — the 
“deadline.” This, you probably 
know, means the precise moment 
when your drawing must be com- 


pletely finished. 


To the art student (now facing 
the world as an artist, nothing less) 
the class problem that was re- 
quired in a week’s time seemed to 
be crowding things a bit, seemed 
alien to the leisurely and _ poetic 
tempo of Art. With a few good 
stock alibis (tried, tested and 
found to work easily on art 
teachers, who, bless their hearts. 
may never have had to meet a 
deadline in their lives) any re- 
sourceful student could usually 
wangle an extra week on _ the 
problem and discount the teacher's 
deadline by a hundred percent. 
What, then, is his dismay, indeed 
the upset of his whole pretty little 
world, when he is given an assign- 
ment about the middle of the 
morning which is to go to the en- 
graver, a finished drawing, before 
five o’clock the same day. Tomor- 
row won't do. The drawing is to 
appear in tomorrow afternoon's 
paper, or in the morning paper 
the day after that. 

No place for a temperamental 
prima donna or an_ esthetic 
dreamer is the department store 
art staff. It is the field for quick- 
thinking, quick-working and very 
alert artists and layout experts. 
Seldom time to re-make anything. 
Quick and accurate understanding 
of what’s to be done—and no time 
lost in doing it. Some newspaper 
advertisements, of course, are 
planned far enough ahead to al- 
low a little time for the art work, 
but if the store is a large one, with 
many departments, the art staff can 
pretty well count on enough lIast- 
minute changes of merchandise or 
schedule, enough emergencies and 
deadline stuff, to keep it in a pleas- 
ant state of jitters practically every 
day of the week. 


Art in the publishing field is not 
pursued at such a pace, although 
no grass grows in the art depart- 
ment of a weekly magazine. On a 
weekly illustrated magazine prac- 
tically everything needs to be done 
at once, and the doing is con- 
tinuous. Correcting and fixing 








page layouts on the issue soon to 
appear (and how desperately 
soon) on the news-stand is done 
with one hand while you make lay- 
outs for the next issue with the 
other hand. Covers and _ illustra- 
tions to plan as far ahead as the 
Editor will release them; artists to 
call in, staff to supervise—and this 
goes on for fifty-two weeks of the 
year. If you have a job on such a 
magazine staff, the problem of get- 
ting things done is as important as 
what you do. Virtually all the fin- 
ished art work is free-lance. The 
staff work is likely to be layout 
and lettering, with as much prac- 
tical knowledge of typography as 
possible. Does anything in your 
portfolio suggest that you could fit 
into this sort of work? 


On a fortnightly, and on a 
monthly magazine the recurring 
deadline on 
same, but with a somewhat easier 
tempo. It’s all run on a schedule, 
and if you keep up to the schedule 
all will be well. 





everything is the 


Book-publishers seldom bother 
with an art department. They need 
comparatively little art work and 
can plan it far ahead — mostly 
book-jackets. Usually they have a 
Production Manager who is also 
the Art Director, responsible for 
planning and laying out books and 
supervising the printing of them. 
(Rather special, but pleasant 
work, and recommended for peo- 
ple with more delicate nervous 
systems. ) 

The designing of greeting cards, 
the output of which is tremendous, 
is done for manufacturers, and its 
quality varies with the grade of 
cards published. There is a field 
here for good idea-work, original- 
ity, imventiveness, often humor. 
The greeting card business needs 
these qualities continuously. Tech- 
nically—versatility and precision 
in drawing and painting, and cer- 
tainly good lettering. Though it 
may seem limited, this is by no 
means a dull or profitless field for 
art, and it is one in which ability 
to write verses and jingles and 
good lines, including atrocious 
puns, strongly reinforces the art- 
ist’s hold on a staff job. 


This brings us to the art service, 
which comes up again, and in 
considerably more detail in Chap- 


Continued on page 35 
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PERSPECTIVE 
PUZZLERS* + 


Art Instruction proposes to put the perspective prowess of its 
readers to proof, month by month, by proposing problems in 
drawing that call for skill in delineation and constructive think- 
ing. The correct—or a correct—solution of the puzzler will 
appear the following month. These projects will be treated 
here as freehand perspective, though for the sake of clarity 
in demonstration we shall use ruled lines in our solution 
drawings. 
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Solution of October’s Puzzler 


The circular diagram above demonstrates a simple method of 
finding the points 5, 6, 7 and 8 needed for the drawing of the 
four missing tracks. Diameter 1-2, representing the revolving 
turntable, is divided into four equal parts by the lines 3-4, 5-6 
and 7-8, drawn at right angles to 1-2. Points 1, 5, 7, 2, 8 and 6 
are the six points of an inscribed hexagon. It is only necessary 
to follow the same steps in perspective. Divide 1-2 into four 
equal parts (perspectively) as shown in top ellipse. Lines A-B 
and C-D (center ellipse), if correctly drawn at perspective 
right angles to 1-2, will give the needed four points. Which line 
takes the correct direction A-B or C-D? The black square is 
laid down as a test of the angle made by C-D and 1-2. It is 
easier to judge the correct drawing of a right angle when it is 
seen as one corner of a square. 

This ability to draw the square and the circle in perspective 
in correct relation to one another is indeed the secret of suc- 
cess in freehand perspective. There is no better practice than 
making innumerable sketches from cardboard models of cir- 
cles and squares laid together on the same horizontal plane. 








November’s Puzzler 


Here are two views of a hinged box. Draw the box with cover 
wide open—as far as it will go. In another sketch show it one- 
half open. Use three-quarter front view (shown at right). The 
three-quarter back view is shown here to indicate how the box 
is hinged. Note that the hinge line is one-quarter way down 
in back and the line of opening in front is one-quarter way up 
from bottom. 
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LINOLEUM 


SPEEDBALL ‘corms 


Here are the tools for best results for your 
Greeting Cards and Holiday needs. 


Professional and amateur artists have accepted 
these tools for their use in block printing. 


FRE E Lesson Charts and suggestions offered 
484 to interested craftsmen, 


The SPEEDBALL Line includes cutters, books, 


ink, brayers and presses. Also lettering pens, ink, 
and Text Book. Ask for them at your dealers. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 



































The two gray tones here shown actually 
cover the entire surface of Craftint 
Doubletone Drawing Paper but each is 


invisible until brought out, where 
wanted, by means of a developer. These 
grays, plus the white of the paper and 
black applied in ink with brush or pen. 
offer a wealth of possibilities. For full 
details on this economical paper please 
write. 
THE CRAFTINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
(DEP’T J) 210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














Technical Hints 
from Artists’ Studios 


T paper, paper, paper t 


“Good! Good! Glad to see you are trying to open 
the eyes of your readers to the importance of paper!” 
Such was the remark of an artist, who, on visiting 
our editorial offices, chanced to see the originals of 
the illustrations here presented. “It has taken me 
twenty years,” he continued, “to realize fully to what 
a degree the artist often handicaps himself through 
not selecting a proper paper for each and every pur 
pose.” 

And true it certainly is that even among artists who 
use paper almost daily, many struggle along with two 
or three kinds when their diversified work demands 
at least a dozen. 

Unfortunately in this limited space we can do little 
more than draw attention to this matter, emphasizing 
our gesture by means of a few simple examples from 
among my Maine sketches. 

In making the first of these, I realized that the 
light was failing momentarily: that if I wished to 
catch with any success the impression which Mother 
Nature was flaunting before my eyes, | must proceed 
with the utmost expedition. I limited myself, there- 
fore, to a sheet of pastel board (Hurlock’s dark gray), 
a stick of artificial charcoal, and a white pastel 
crayon. The paper answered for most of the middle 
values; the charcoal served for a quick treatment of 
the darks; the white crayon permitted me to force 
attention to the lights, as did the subject before me. 
A few tones were blended with the finger. How, ex- 
cepting on a toned surface, could such impressions 
be captured in four or five minutes? 

When an indication of a vast amount of complex 
detail is wanted, and time is at a premium, rough 
paper often proves a friend in need. In the little tree 
sketch, for example, the paper selected was buff in 
tone and of rough surface—I don’t recall the make— 
with a heavy ribbed or “laid” effect. In this hasty 
treatment this roughness helped me to gain the im- 
pression of innumerable leaves, and of rough bark, 
irregular ground and the like. The boats were rubbed 
with the finger to give them distance. Papers of this 
general type often impart a decorative character to 
one’s work. 

In our third sketch, Nature displayed a wholly 
different mood, demanding a different paper and 
handling. This was done on a “misty, moisty morning 
in the muddy month of March.” A minute’s analysis 
of the subject convinced me that rough charcoal or 
water color paper would be the thing. I had a sheet 
of Arnold’s cold-pressed water color paper with me 
(Japan Paper Company), and, hastily scraping par- 
ticles of carbon from a carbon pencil, I rubbed them 
into the paper uniformly, thus developing in a mo- 
ment a vibrant tone simulating Nature’s effect better 
than might be expected. With the point of the pen- 
cil I next worked up the lighthouse and adjoining 
buildings, softening them a bit by dabbing with a 
rag. Then I finished by pencilling the foreground 
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with a vigor consistent with its nearness and boldness. 
This sketch, contrasted with the previous one, hints 


at the broad range of effects which rough surfaces 
make possible. 


Rough water color paper—in this case Steiner 
Paper Corporation’s “Arches”’—was again selected 
for our fourth sketch. The problem was to interpret 
old woodwork, unkept grass, etc., with a minimum 
of effort, for lunch time had arrived and friends were 
impatient. By working rather dry, dragging the 
brush (loaded with water color) over the paper side- 
wise, the work was soon completed. The same method 
is applicable—as are the others here offered—to far 
more ambitious work. 


One should by no means neglect the various pat- 
ented papers such as are popular among commercial 
men. Our fifth sketch, at the right, above, was done 
with a soft wax pencil on Ross board. The surface 
selected was rough and bore printed lines, closely 
spaced. With the pencilling completed, scratching 
was sparingly done for the highlights, a sharp knife 
performing the trick. Such work can be reproduced 
by line engraving, a fact which is often of advantage. 


The brush and black ink were chosen for the sixth 
sketch, picturing a complex bit of rocky shore. The 
paper was Michallet charcoal paper (The Morilla 
Company). The brush was old, with its hairs sepa- 
rated; it was used very dry with the ink undiluted. 
Such a combination has excellent possibilities for 
portraying rocks, trees, and other typical outdoor de- 
tail. The gray appearing tones are really not gray, 
but only blacks broken by the roughness of the 
paper, so reproduction was once more possible by 
line engraving. 

For subjects in bright sunshine, a smooth paper is 
often to be preferred. A sketch on rough paper, 
especially if ultimately hung indoors exposed to a 
cross light, exhibits innumerable tiny shadows caused 
by the irregularities of the paper’s grain. The eye 
sees these blended to form a gray tone offsetting to 
a degree the brilliant effect sought. For our next-to- 
the-last sketch a smooth bristol board (Strathmore 
Paper Company) was the choice, as its surface not 
only insured freedom from such shadows but per- 
mitted bold and cleancut pen work capable of creat- 
ing the desired contrasts. This was done with a heavy 
lettering pen. These smooth boards are also unex- 
celled where fine detail is to be depicted or any ex- 
tremely accurate work performed. 

Our last sketch again leads us to the patented 
boards, this being on Craftint Doubletone drawing 
board. After the blacks were applied in ink with a 
finely pointed brush, the dark and light grays were 
revealed by means of developers furnished with the 
paper. Again reproduction was managed through the 
line process. 


Now you experiment! See what paper can do! 

















The McFee Paintings 


These pictures offer a wealth of study for 
the young student. He should not be sat- 
isfied merely to read Wheelock’s com- 
ments and casually follow his analysis 
with the eye alone. We learn when we 
participate in the experiences of others. 
The student who took up his brush and 
made the sketch above was attempting to 
feel that spiral motion which Wheelock 
describes. By thus isolating the central 
feature of the composition, he found it 
easier to appreciate its organization. Get- 
ting the feel of a picture through some 
sort of physical contact is a very real ex- 
perience. The horseman is not content to 
stand off and appraise a fine animal from 
the distance. He passes his hand over the 
muscles of the arching neck, strokes the 
horse’s sides and flanks and thus acquires 
an intimacy—-hence appreciation—beyond 
the power of the eye alone. 

Working on tracing paper laid over 
these pictures, try to experience the sen- 
sations of composition pointed out in the 
text. You will find that an hour spent 
thus with McFee is a truly creative hour. 
Try isolating the central group of basket, 
vase, and crumpled paper of the still life 
on page 8. 

Experiment with different backgrounds 
of your own for these isolated groups. 
Drapery arranged in a dozen different 
ways; for example, simply lay tracing 
paper on top of your isolated groups and 
brush in your backgrounds. When you 
have one you particularly like, combine 
group and background in a single sketch. 
Then try setting up groups of your own. 

We once watched a group of high 
school students setting up groups which 
were never painted. An entire afternoon 
was spent in arrangement, with class dis- 
cussions of the various groups at inter- 
vals. Each student made three or four 
separate studies during a very profitable 
morning. Two or three camera enthusi- 
asts took pictures of the most successful 
studies. 

Composition is indeed an exciting ex- 
perience for the serious student who 
soon develops a remarkable sensitivity to 
both harmony and discord. 

By the way, just to test the organiza- 
tion of the Crow With Peaches study, 
try removing the pear at the extreme left, 
or moving it somewhat to the left. Is 
rhythm impaired? Moving things about 
in pictures under analysis is a splendid 
method of study. By that means one soon 
learns how delicately adjusted are the 
compositions of the masters. 
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ART INSTRUCTION 


Tt in the classroom tf 


Hints for teachers, students and amateurs in the 


use of November 


Perhaps the most pertinent lesson to 
be found in the McFee article is that 
“good painting is a music and a melody 
that only great intellect can understand, 
and that with difficulty.” Not many 
people—even students—accept this dic- 
tum uttered by Michelangelo three cen- 
turies ago. But it is true today as ever. 
None other than the creator of master- 
nieces himself can quite realize the in- 
finite subtleties that make a_ painting 
great. Wheelock’s comments on McFee’s 
pictures can only point out a few of the 
most obvious harmonies in his orches- 
trations, leaving further discoveries for 
the adventurous student. 

Speaking of draperies, we wonder how 
many students have ever made a serious 
study of them. Among the sketches of 
nearly every artist of note you'll find 
study after study of draperies. Raphaelle 
Peale (American 1774-1825) took enough 
time out to make the meticulous paint- 
ing reproduced herewith. The original, 
28 x 23 inches, is owned by the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art in Kansas 


City, Missouri. 


Cliche Verre 

This article speaks for itself quite com- 
pletely. It need only be pointed out that 
even a beginner can employ this process. 
If blueprint paper is substituted for the 
photographic paper described in the 
article the expense is trifling. The paper 
needs only to be developed in water 
after exposure. 

Photographic plates and films that have 
been exposed—but undeveloped—may be 
substituted for plates described in the 
article. The emulsion of the films is a 
bit more resistant than the tempera coat- 
ing and therefore leads to a somewhat 
different technic. 


A Poster Subject 


Don’t overlook the possibility of the 
photograph of the fountain on page 13 
as a subject for an Italian travel poster. 
With the background eliminated you 
have a superb silhouette of fountain and 
peasant woman. The light and shade is 
so definite that you will have little diffi- 
culty in resolving the study into three or 
four flat tones or colors. 


The Lawson Illustrations 


An analysis of Lawson’s drawings reveals 
that he is a designer par excellence. Lay 
tracing paper over that jolly gnome on 
page 14 and make a two-tone brush draw- 
ing—black and gray tempera. You then 
have the design as Lawson visualized it 
before he began his pen work. In all his 
work you will find a similar clarity of 
pattern. The student might like to design 
a bookjacket for THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF ROBERT LAWSON, using that 


gnome, or Ferdinand, as a spot. 


Layout 
Many pages in this issue might profitably 
be studied for layout—the Cliché Verre 
and the Lawson articles. Try a different 
arrangement of the Freret sketches and 


ART INSTRUCTION 


experiment with other pages. If you have 
an extra copy, cut out the pictures and 
try rearranging them with the text. If 
not, make rapid tracings and work with 
them. 


Display as a Profession 


This article on display might well be 
the incentive for some profitable study 
in the classroom. A_ progressive high 
school that we recently visited had in- 
stalled a 6 x 6-foot store window in an 
art room as permanent equipment. This 
was continuously in use by students who 
took turns (in small groups) design- 
ing different types of displays. We were 
told that department stores cooperated by 
lending material for these displays. This 
practical work was supplemented by re- 
search and study of displays visited in 
the city. Different windows were dis- 
cussed in class. One of the group inter- 
viewed the display man in the principal 
shop for an article in the school paper. 

Whether or not students are interested 
in display as a profession, display is a 
valuable technic for the study of compo- 
sition and color. All art students benefit 
by it. 


Teachers e Students 


What do you think of this new depart- 
ment “Art INSTRUCTION IN THE CLAss- 
ROOM”? Does it make Art INSTRUCTION 
more valuable to you? Shall we continue 
it? 

Won’t you let us have your opinion? 

We would welcome also reports from 
readers as to the way they have applied 
the material in past issues to their par- 
ticular work. Their comments would help 
other readers. 





Oil Painting of Drapery 
BY RAPHAELLE PEALE 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 
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Just a Matter of Form... 




















three-dimensional objec ts. 

The drawing above suggests how the form of things 
can be defined even without the aid of perspective, color 
or true shadows. It is merely a mechanical drawing: a 
“true” elevation of a few geometric solids and planes 
laid out acc urately with instruments. This layout was 
transferred in outline to a piece of smooth ledger paper. 
The rendering was done with No. 2205 Koh- I-Noor 
( yraphite Sticks and a paper stomp. Using the } \4”" square 
end of the 4B stick. with strong pressure on one corner, 
| cut a dark tone around the outer edge of each object. 
This at once lifted the objects out of the plane of the 
drawing, but they were still flat. Then I laid in the graded 
tones, using the same end of the stick, varying the pres- 
sure as | went from light to dark. The sticks should be 


Kol) J J) (oor fencil (Ompanny. bic 
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> | Drawing may be thought of as a two-dimen- 

| || <i sional language for describing the form of 
, an 





kept sharp. | use a file and dip the stomp in the filings to 
produce a light tone. The whole drawing was next 
modelled with the stomp, using a kneaded eraser to 
lighten certain tones and pick out reflections, as on the 
floor. Sticks of 2B. 4B and 6B degrees were used. 

These sticks are wonderfully quick for laying in large 
areas, and a little time spent finding out what else they 
can do, will reward you. Try drawing with the corners, 
the square edges, the long edges: file notches and draw 
parallel lines with one stroke. 

For clean hands and economy, I recommend No. 803 
Metal Holder, which enables you to use every last bit 


of the stick. 
jibe. Wiehe 


When you need drawing pencils, ask your dealer for No. 1500 
KOH-I-NOOR. These are manufactured in our new American 
plant and are now priced at 


10 cents each $1.00 per dozen 
If you haven’t our catalog, send for V1-A 


> 
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Reprints of this series 
are available on request 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
434 Broadway, Dept. Al, New York 
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~ SELL YOUR | 
| DRAWIN GS | 


Your sketches and drawings | 
can be sold! Do you know 
where, how, for how much? || 
You must read The Artist’s 
Guide and Handbook, 
“WHERE AND HOW TO 
SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” 
Written by a successful com- | 
mercial artist, this manual 
d the leadimg Art | 
Markets; lists 632 namesand_ || 
ad of purchasers of 
art work. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid | 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS | 
at Seetngeon Avenue New York City | 








Please mention ART INSTRUCTION 
when answering advertisements. 
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TOOLS AND MATERIALS 


continued from page 24 


has a linseed base, and yellows just as 
much as the oil in the colors. Try varnish- 
ing your pictures with either damar or 
mastic. 

You can prove these reactions yourself 
by applying some white with oil as a 
thinner; another patch with the mixture 
I mentioned; then draw a half-inch wide 
varnish stripe of different varnishes over 
these patches. When all is good and dry, 
cover one-half with cardboard for a 
month and you will be surprised at the 
distinct line of demarcation. Now expose 
the whole patch to the sun and see which 
bleaches out whitest. That will be the 
combination of medium and varnish you 
should use in the future. 


Mrs. F. W. Campbell Clarendon, 
Tappan, New York, writes: 
In Mr. Martellini’s articles (July issue) 
he states that, “Effective lavender shades 
are obtainable from mixtures of viridian, 
alizarine and white, these are of unques- 

tioned permanence.” 

According to Maximilian Toch, adviser 
to the National Academy, and the Art- 
ists’ Professional League, alizarine can- 
not safely be mixed with viridian or 
chromium oxide opaque. 

According also to the Artists’ Profes- 
sional League, cobalt blue or cerulean 
cobalt blue cannot be mixed with aliz- 
arine but ultramarine, the only safe 
blue to be used in admixture with aliz- 
arine. Mr. Martellini says cobalt and 
cerulean cobalt can be used. 

Can you clear up these points? 


Martellini replies: 


When recommendations of colors or 
mixtures are made or descriptions are 
given of the behavior of pigments it is 
always understood that these are for the 
best materials from the most reliable 
manufacturers. Now take the matter of 
viridian, the hydrated chromium oxide, 
requires borax in the process of its prep- 
aration. Pigments are not just manufac- 
tured and sold, but must go through a 
very lengthy washing, cleaning and re- 
fining process to remove any soluble, un- 
combined chemicals used in_ their 
making. 

It is often that these processes cost 
more than the actual making of the pig- 
ment. If free borax is present in viridian 
it naturally would have a deleterious, re- 
ducing effect on the alizarine, which is 
not as resistant as other pigments. 

The genuine cobalt and cerulean are 
as inactive, when properly made, as the 
viridian and do not react with the aliz- 
arine. 

In the preparation of alizarine it is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the 
process in glass-lined apparatus, for con- 
tact with metals then would ruin the 
color. After the consummation of | its 
chemical structure and proper washing 
it is a quite inactive, inert entity. 

Alizarine is not the perfect color, but 
it is the best available of its particular 
shade and is indispensible on the art- 
ist’s palette. It has been used for many 
decades and has stood up very well. 

May I close with this analogy. When a 
student is studying chemistry and when 
the finished chemist is practicing his 
profession, he does not use technically 
pure chemicals but chemically pure 
colors. The former cost but a fraction 
of the latter, because they have not been 
refined to that point where all foreign 








TECHNICAL TID-BITS 


Here is an interesting and highly prac- 
tical table easel. It is adjustable to any 
position from horizontal to vertical. A 
drawing board may be attached to it by 
means of a pivot pin fastened to the 
center of the back. By passing this pin 
through one of the holes of the middle 
arm of the easel the board is permitted 
to revolve freely, though firmly sup- 
ported. On request we will gladly tell 
where this board may be secured. 


* * * 


A Correction 


We regret that an error was made in our 
October number in attributing the head 
studies on page 14 to the pupils of 
Sanchez Felipe. Those drawings were 
made by Mr. Felipe himself. We also 
correct the statement that this is a page 
from the forthcoming book by E. Grace 
Hanks. The head drawings by Mr. Felipe 
are not a part of Miss Hanks’ book. 


* * * 


Portraiture that Pays 


Jack Dawn, inventor of a new make-up 
plastic which he calls Number 6, was 
paid $2,500 for 10 hours’ work in doing 
the head and neck of the Ageless Lama 
in Lost Horizon, according to Alva 
Johnston in Woman’s Home Companion. 

The old way of making up George 
Washington was to paint a portrait of 
Washington on the face of the actor with 
grease paint; the new way is to model a 
head of Washington and fit the actor’s 
head into it. The mask is so delicate and 
flexible that it reflects the most subtle 
changes of expressions. 


* * * 


Magic 

“It is said among the French that Corot 
was the painter of three thousand pic- 
tures, of which ten thousand were sold 
to Americans. No other artist has been 
so imitated; none other’s works so com- 
monly manufactured under forged signa- 
ture.” 

From “A World History of Art” 

by Sheldon Cheney, Viking Press 





substances which might upset the results 
of a chemical analysis are deleted. In the 
artist’s colors price is too often the con- 
sideration and only technically pure 
colors are used in the preparation of the 
flashy, cheaper grades. It sums up to 
what I have tried to point out so often, 
that the artist should use only the best 
colors he can buy. They are such an in- 
finitesimal part of the actual value of his 
pictures. 

(Editor’s note: We refer you to another 
inquiry and answer about alizarine in 
the August, 1938, issue of our magazine.) 
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The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 


AIR BRUSH WORK is daily becoming 
more popular as the possibilities of the 
instrument are more fully realized. 


Send for free catalog 52-W 





When it comes to Air Brushes come to 


THAYER & CHANDLER 








910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


CONTE 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 


The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects. Ete. 
A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils 
and Papers,” and enclose three 
cents for mailing and we will 
send you a copy gratis. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 


J. Grats Farish, 42-57 Kissena Bl. 
Flushing, N. Y. 











CARTOONING 


For those wishing 
practical, personal 
instruction in this 
branch of the arts by 
an experienced car- 
toonist, I offer a 
home study course 
recommended by 
America’s foremost 
cartoonists. A postal 
ecard brings full de- 
tails. 


DOORMAN H. SMITH 
Box A 597 
San Rafael, Calif. 














JOSEPH MAYER CO. 


5 Union Square, New York City 
A complete line of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Orders Filled Promptly Anywhere 








$350 CARTOON SALE 
TO ONE MARKET 


From tips received through our service. That is 
the report of a Chicago artist. Just one of many 
in our files. 

You too can increase your sales of cartoons, 

illustrations, advertising art. 
We invite investigation. Send stamp to: 
ARTISTS’ ADVISORY BULLETIN 
PARKVILLE, MO. 








NEW BOOK 
FREE TO ART INSTRUCTORS 


Explains rubber mold making, plaque and statu- 
ary casting, decorating, etc. Offers complete line 
of finest quality lacquers, artists paints, brushes, 
new pearl lacquer, air brushes, air compressors, 
etc. Write today. 


STEWART’S STUDIO Dept. A-2 
2027 Wileox St. Chicago, Illinois 
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SO—YOU’RE GOING TO BE 
AN ARTIST continued from page 28 


ter Six. So far as qualifications go, 
the ideal art service artist is the 
all-around handy-man who can 
turn out practically anything. And 
literally anything in the way of 
art work may be brought in to be 
done by the art service. 

Usually there are several versa- 
tile artists in the art service, con- 
tinuously busy, with as many spe- 
cialists as the organization can af- 
ford to carry on its pay-roll. One 
of these specialists is certain to be 
an expert letterer and layout man, 
another is likely a good artist on 
merchandise of various kinds, an- 
other is an illustrator—and any job 
the staff can’t handle is assigned 
to a suitable free-lance artist who 
does the job for the art service 
and under its direction and super- 
vision. 

The art service offers the be- 
ginner plenty of varied experience, 
which he generally needs in a big 
way—and is very worth while for 
that reason. The work being so- 
licited, sold, planned, directed and 
supervised by the art service the 
artist is free to concentrate what- 
ever powers he has on the actual 
performance—and this, for most 
beginners, is plenty to have to do. 
No better or more realistic exten- 
sion of art school training can be 
had than the art school graduate 
can find in a good art service. 


In chapter 3, to appear in December, 
the “Art Director Reveals All.” 


* * * 


The Answer 


On page 32 (bottom of third column) in 
the October number we gave a poor de- 
fenseless bug about as stiff an_ intelli- 
gence test as any bug is likely to face. 
It might even have puzzled some of our 
readers. Well! here’s the answer—29.5296 
inches, as nearly as we can figure it. 
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Has your subscription expired? Better 
renew at once in order not to miss a 
single number of ART INSTRUCTION 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 


Architecture—3-year course, Institute certificate; 4-year coursa, 
B. of Arch. Teacher Training, B. of F. A. Abvertlg Deuce 
Interior Decoration, Pictorial ilustration, indus Design. 
38 Studios 93 Instructors 52 Years 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


School of Design for Women 
Thorough, professional ini in 


design, illustration, interior deco- 

ration, fashion arts; advertising, 

stage design, puppetry, crafts, 

INSTITUTE jewelry, pottery. Teacher training: 
B.F.A. degree. Residences for out 

of town students. Oldest school of 

art applied to industry in U. S. 

ART 94th year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 

OF and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


























HOLLYWOOD 
ART CENTER SCHOOL 


Costume Design, Pattern Drafting, Sew- 
ing, Tailoring and Finishing, Fashion 
Sketching, Fashion Illustration, Motion 
Est. 1912 Picture Settings, Interior Decoration, 
Fall Term Drawing and Painting, Commercial Art, 
opens Mural Painting, Magazine Illustration, 

Sept. 6 Cartooning and Pre-Animation, Color 
Analysis and Technique, Photography. 

Henry Lovins, Director 
1905 No. HicHLtanp Avenue, HoLtitywoop, CaLironnia 











Commercial Illustration School 
FASHION ART @ ILLUSTRATION 
ADVERTISING ART @ DRAWING & PAINTING 


Personal instruction by prominent artists: 8s, 
Penrhyn Stanlaws, Lu Kimmel, and others Pe | 
Day and Evening. Write or phone 

ALg. 4-2446 for Catalog G. a 

175 Filth Ave. (23rd St), New York City Vm 


J. KAEFER MFG. CO. 
805 Vine Street 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Established 1914 
Manufacturers of Self Centering 
Banding Wheels, Pedestal Wheels 
and Power Pottery Whirling Wheels 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 




















SILK SCREEN WORK 


Today's modern method for economically re- 
producing all of post , signs, letter- 
ing and displays in colors. For full details on 
individual and class instruction, write .. . 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



















Send for the AIR BRUSH 


CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 








ARTISTS - CARTOONISTS 


HAND PICKED MARKET 


Preferred list of purchasers of your 
drawings and cartoons. Over 700 
mames and addresses. 


* PRICE $1.00 x 


CREATIVE ARTISTS BUREAU 
6039 Columbia Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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